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PROGRESS OF THE 
SUFFRAGE FEDERAL 
AMENDMENT 
KNOWN IN THE 
65TH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES AS 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2 
and HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No.1 


Proposing an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Con- 
ferring upon Women the 

> me , 
Right of Suffrage. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several states as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall 
be valid as part of said Constitution, 
namely: 

“ARTICLE 

‘Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provisions of this article.” 

















IN THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S 
ISSUE OF OCTOBER 20 
FAMOUS MINISTERS CON- 
TRIBUTE A CHURCH-AND- 
HOME ARGUMENT FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
CLERGYMEN OF EVERY 
DENOMINATION SHOW 
WHY WOMAN’S  ENFRAN. 
CHISEMENT WILL BE FOR 
THE BETTERMENT OF THE 
COMMUNITY. 


History of Amendment 


First introduced in the Senate, January 10, 
1878, by Senator A. A. Sargent, of California. 
REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE: 
In the Senate: 
1878, Adverse majority. 
1882, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1884, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1886, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1889, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1890, Without recommendation. 
1893, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1896, Without recommendation. 
1913, Favorable majority. 
1914, Favorable majority. 
1916, Favorable majority. 
VoTEeD UPON IN BHE SENATE: 
January 25, 1887, yeas 16, nays 34. 
March 19, 1914, yeas 35, nays 34. 
In THE House Reported FROM Com- 
MITTEE: 
1883, Favorable majority. 
1884, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 
1886, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 
1890, Favorable majority. 
1894, Adverse majority. 
1914, Without recommendation, 
1916, Without recommendation. 
VoTep UPON IN THE HOUSE: 
January 12, 1915; yeas 174, nays 204. 


Introduced in the 65th Congress 
IN THE SENATE: 

April 1917 (special session), by Senators 
Jones of New Mexico, Shafroth of Colorado, 
Owen of Oklahoma, Poindexter of Washington, 
and Thompson of Kansas 
IN THE House: 

April 1917 (special session), by Represent- 
atives Raker of California, Rankin of Montana, 
Keating of Colorado, Taylor of Colorado, 
Hayden of Arizona, and Mondell of Wyoming. 


Status: 


In THE SENATE: 
Reported from Committee 

September 13, every member of Committee 
approving. 

In THE HOUSE: 

Raker resolution to create a woman suffrage 
committee in the House adopted by the House 
September 24 by a vote of 181 to 107. 
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How woman suffrage for England, Scotland and Wales 
depends upon the fate of the Representation of the 
People Bill? 


What JS the Representation of the People Bill? 


Why Irish women must make a separate fight for their 
enfranchisement ? 


The secret of Russian women’s conquest of the vote in 
the revolutionary upheaval ? 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts —for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 


Call to the 49th Annual Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 


For the forty-ninth time in its history the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
issues a call to its State Auxiliaries to send their elected delegates to meet with officers, commit- 
tees and life members in annual convention. The place selected is Washington, D. C., Poli’s 
Theatre, December 12th-15th, 1917. 

Since last we met, the all-engulfing world war has drawn our own country into its mael- 
strom and ominous clouds rest over the earth, obscuring the vision and oppressing the souls of 
mankind. Yet out of the confusion and chaos of strife, there has developed a stronger promise 
of the triumph of democracy than the world has ever known. 

Every allied nation has announced that it is fighting for democracy and our own President 
has declared that “ We are fighting for Democracy, for the right of those who submit to author- 
ity to have a voice in their own government.” New Russia has answered the call; Great Britain 
has pledged full suffrage for women and the measure has already passed the House of Commons 
by the enormous majority of seven to one. Canada, too, has responded with five new ly enfran- 
chised provinces; France is waiting only to drive the foe-from her soil to give her women 
political liberty. 

Such an array of victories gives us faith to believe that our own government will soon fol- 
low the example of other allied nations and will also pledge votes to its women citizens as an 
earnest of its sincerity that in truth we do fight for democracy. 

This is our first national convention since our country entered the war. We are faced with 
new problems and new issues, and the nation is realizing its dependence upon women as never 
before. It must be made to realize also that, willingly as women are now serving, they can serve 
still more efficiently when they shall have received the full measure of citizenship. These facts 
must be urged upon Congress, and our Government must be convinced that the time has come 
for the enfranchisement of women, by means of an amendment to the federal constitution. 

Men and women who believe that the great question of world democracy includes govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people in our country are invited to attend our 
Convention and counsel with us on ways and means to attain this object at the earliest possible 
moment. 
(Signed) Dr. ANNA Howarp SHAW, Honorary President, 

National American Woman Suffrage Ass’n 


\{rs. Carrie Chapman Catt Miss Esther G. Ogden Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Smith 
President 3rd Vice President Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Walter McNab Miller Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers Mrs. Pattie Ruffner Jacobs 
Ist Vice President Treasurer Auditor : 
\Irs. Stanley McCormick Mrs. Frank J. Shuler 
2nd Vice President Cor. Secretary 
Standing Committees 
\irs. Maud Wood Park Mrs. Henrietta W. Livermore 
Chairman, Congressional Committee Chairman of Literature 


Miss Rose Young, Chairman of Press 
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Life-and-Death Matters 


OW and then the evidence that some untouched part of 
the world is still about some of the old ante-war, leisure- 
time thoughts, pursuits and diversions comes with a shock to 
those of us whose whole imagination has become possessed with 
the war tragedy, the world fight for democracy. Here and there 
Beethoven’s music drifts out to ears no longer turned to music. 
Can it be possible that anybody can sit still today and listen to 
sonatas, we wonder. Here and there eyes stray across men- 
tion of books that treat of the “adventures of spinsters,” or 
of Chicago traveling saiesmen, or are composite of “ Yarns 
of the Tracks,” or made up of “ Letters about Shelley,” or that 
deal with the “rough and simple charm” of some Kentucky 
mountain community. What.does any of that matter, we won- 
der, we who lie down with the war on our hearts and rise up 
with the war filling our minds. How can people care about 
spinsters and Chicago traveling men and race tracks and the 
ways of rough and simple mountaineers with the world aflame 
today, aflame for democracy? MHaven’t all the spinsters yet 
shipped for somewhere in France with Red Cross badges on their 
arms? Aren’t the race tracks all closed yet? And the moun- 
taineers and salesmen, are they not all drafted or enlisted? 

Of course we know that it is well that music should not 
utterly cease off the face of the earth. Of course we admit that 
it is good to persist in the everyday way of life and diversion. 
But we just don’t see how it is done. We just don’t see. 

Nothing truly matters today but this war for démocracy; 
And as part and parcel of it stands 
It is the one thing 


at home, as in Europe. 
forth woman’s struggle for the franchise. 
that women are doing on their own account at this crisis that 
seems to fit, to belong in the world’s account. 

“ How,” wonders the New York Times, “do suffragists ex- 
pect to interest the people of New York in their cause in this 
year 1917? The State has other things to think of, life-and- 
death matters, cardinal, supreme.” 

Unintelligible the Times finds woman’s hope and enthusiasm 
for a place in the sun of democracy. To the “ unilluminate mind ” 
the suffrage theory of “ patriotic and public values” is incom- 
prehensible. The American woman’s insistence that those who 
submit to authority must have a voice in their own govern- 
ment the Times cannot follow, its attention being so utterly 
engrossed with the identical insistence on the part of the Eu- 
ropean man! 

The unilluminate mind may not understand, but the funda- 
mental fact is that its mental operation in declining to see why 
women should want the vote is exactly that of the Kaiser who 
cannot see why men want the vote. Autocracy has its degrees. 
It is so far attenuated in America that a one-man sovereign 
rule is condemned by all, but an all-men-sovereign-and-all- 
women-subject rule still holds its undemocratic precedence. The 
detaining influence in both cases is mistrust of people in the 
mass. Autocracy holds that one, or some, are born to rule, 
others to obey. Democracy holds that the voice of those who 
obey the laws must be heard in the law-making. 

It is because women are working for democracy when they 
work for woman suffrage that they expect to be heard in this 
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hour of life-and-death matters. As the part is fundamental to 
the whole, so is woman suffrage fundamental to democracy, and 
the State has and can have no other things to think of that can 


share democracy’s supremacy of interest today. 


A Voice from the Red Cross 


fps founder of the American Red Cross, Clara Barton, 
bears the same relation to the later leaders in Red Cross 
work as Columbus bears to later captains. He had the genius 
and courage to pioneer the way. Now everyone can follow. It 
is significant that Clara Barton was as clear in her views about 
woman suffrage as Florence Nightingale. In an address before 
the New England Woman Suffrage Association, Miss Barion 
said: 

“T believe I must have been born believing in the full right 
of women to all the privileges which nature and justice accc:d 
to her in common with other human beings. Perfectly equal 
rights—human rights. There was never any question in my miid 
in regard to this. I did not purchase my freedom with a pri 
I was born free; and when, as a younger woman, I heard ‘'ie 
subject discussed, it seemed simply ridiculous that any rational 
person should question it. And when, later, the phase of 
woman’s right to suffrage came up, it-was to me only a part of 
the whole, just as natural, just as right, and just as certain to 
take place. 

“ And whenever I have been urged, as a petitioner, to ask for 
this privilege for women, a kind of dazed, bewildered feeling has 
come over me. 

“Of whom should I ask this privilege? 
right to confer it? Who had greater right than woman herseli ? 
Was it man, and, if so, where did he get it? Who conferred it 
upon him? He depended upon woman for his being, his very 
existence, nurture and rearing. More fitting that she should have 


Who possessed tlie 


conferred it upon him. 

“Was it governments? What were they but the voice of the 
people? What gave them their power? Was it divinely con- 
ferred? Alas! no; or they would have been better, purer, more 
just and stable. 

“Was it force of arms—war? 
Who but the mothers? Who reared the sons and taught them 
that liberty and their country were worth their blood? Who 
gave them up, wept their fall, nursed them in suffering, and 


Who furnished the warriors? 


mourned them dead? 

“Was it labor? 
harder than men. Was it capital? 
share. Who, then, can give her the right and on what basis? 
Who can withhold it? 

“ There is, once in a while, a monarch who denies the right of 
man to place a crown upon his head. Only the great Jehovah 
can crown and anoint him for his work; and he reaches out, 
takes the crown, and places it upon his head with his own hand. 
I suspect this is in effect what woman is doing today. In one 
way or another, sooner or later, she is coming to it. And thie 
number of thoughtful and right-minded men who will oppose 
will be much smaller than we think; and when it is really an 


Women have always, as a rule, worked 
Woman has furnished her 
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accomplished fact, all will wonder, as I have done, what the 
objection ever was.” 

Mme. Catherine Breshkovsky, the “ Grandmother of the Rus- 
sian revolution,” says that Clara Barton’s argument for equal 
suffrage is the best she has ever heard. Incidentally, it is worth 
remembering that the International Council of Nurses, repre- 
senting nine nations, has declared for woman suffrage, with only 


one dissenting voice. 
A. S. B. 


An Imaginary Figure 

A sculptor, it is said, once made a lovely statue of a woman 
by a novel method. He enlisted the help of many women in his 
community and reproduced from each her most distinctive 
beauty. He modelled the hands of this statue from the woman 
who had the most beautiful hands, the feet from the one who 
had the prettiest feet, and so on. The result was charming. 

Acting upon principle, “ Evil, be thou my good,” the opponents 
of equal rights have constructed an imaginary figure by picking 
out and putting together every objectionable or unpopular feature 
they can find in the opinions of any advocate of equal suffrage; 
and they have labelled their composite monster “ The Feminist.” 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw is ardently in favor of the present 
war, but Jane Addams is a pacifist. They say, “ The feminist is a 
pacifist.” Jane Addams has devoted her life and her means to 
the poor; but Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., is reported to have said 
that she would give nothing for charity till women got a vote. 
They say, “ The feminist refuses to give to charity.” Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman strongly disapproves of illicit sex relations, 
but approves of having married women work for money. They 
say, ““ The feminist wants married women to work for money,” 
and they quote Mrs. Gilman. Ellen Key is strongly opposed to 
having married women work for money or go in for “ careers,” 
but she believes that under exceptional circumstances illicit sex 
relations may be justified. They say, “ The feminist believes in 
free love,” and they point to Ellen Key. Mrs. Pankhurst is a 
red-hot patriot and has done more to stimulate recruiting than 
any other woman in England; but before the war she was a mili- 
tant. The anti-suffragists say, “ The feminist is a militant in 
peace and unpatriotic in war,” and they point to Mrs. Pankhurst ; 
and so on and so on, ad NAUSEAM. 

Meanwhile, every American can look around upon the women 
who favor equal suffrage in his own state and in his own neigh- 
borhood, and can see how entirely different they are from this 


fantastic “ feminist ” monster. A. S. B. 


Are Women a Class? 


VEN so great a conservative as Ex-President Taft admits 
that there is one strong argument for woman suf- 

frage. This is that every class understands its own needs some- 
what better than anyone else can, and hence may be expected to 
look out for them more closely in matters of legislation. For this 
reason, he says, all classes should be represented in government; 
although in the case of women he wants to put it off until some 


time in the indefinite future. 
The opponents of equal rights insist that women are not a class, 
that they belong to all classes. This is a narrow refusal to recog- 
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nize that any lines of classification exist among human beings 
except those of property. The anti-suffragist can see no classes 
except the rich and poor. But people can be classified in many 
other ways: as native-born and foreign-born, as black and white, 
as minors and adults, as literate and illiterate, as employed in gain- 
ful occupations or not so employed, as sane or insane, as law- 
abiding citizens or criminals, as good or bad, the sheep and the 
goats, etc., etc. 

Doctors are spoken of as a class, and lawyers, and farmers, and 
teachers. We often hear of “ the professional classes.” Persons 
are even classified according to their opinions; pacifists are often 
denounced in the press just now as “a pernicious class of our citi- 
zens,” etc. All these other lines of classification cut right across 
the lines of poverty and wealth. The feeble-minded, for instance, 
constitute a class by themselves, although some of them are rich 
and others poor. 

When one class legislates for another, the legislation is apt to 
be one-sided. Thus the Junkers, or landed aristocracy of Prussia, 
are reproached with having enacted legislation unfair to the dwell- 
ers in cities, even though the latter included many rich men. 
When the landowners of England made the laws, the legislation 
was strongly colored in favor of the landlord against the tenant. 
Where there is a property qualification for suffrage, the laws 
usually discriminate in favor of the rich and against the poor. 
Women have been as distinctly the sufferers from class legislation 
as any other set of people who were debarred from the franchise. 
Plain examples of such class legislation are the grossly unjust 
property laws that prevailed almost everywhere until the equal 
rights movement came along to modify them, and the guardian- 
ship laws which in many of our states still allow a married mother 
no rights over her own child, as long as she and her husband live 
together. 

Some classes of persons are incapable of exercising the suffrage, 
such as idiots; others are unfit to be trusted with it, such as crimi- 
nals ; but these objections do not apply to women. Except where a 
good reason can be shown to the contrary, every class should have 
representation in the government, as a matter of justice and 
fair play. 

In the case of Muller vs. the State of Oregon, Justice Brewer, of 
the United States Supreme Court, in his opinion delivered Feb- 
ruary 24, 1908, upholding the validity of the women’s eight-hour 
law, says explicitly : 

“ Differentiated by these matters from the other sex, she 
(woman) is properly placed in a class by herself.” 

In denying that women are a class, the anti-suffragists are there- 
fore in direct conflict with the Supreme Court of the United 
States. A. S. B. 


It Pays to Give Votes to Mothers 


MONG the cities of the United States of the 100,000 class, 
Portland, Oregon, shows the lowest baby death rate. 
According to a survey just completed by the New York City Milk 
Committee, the infant mortality figures for Portland in. 1916 
were 55 out of 1,000 births. In Fall River, Massachusetts—the 
highest figures for the country—they were 163 per 1,000 births. 
Mothers vote in Portland, Oregon. Mothers also vote in New 
Zealand, which has the lowest infant death rate in the world. 
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Woman Suffrage a Practical Necessity 


N these fateful days women are serving the 

country in valiant and amazing ways: they 

are developing new faculties and they are per- 

forming strenuous, undreamed-of and almost 
impossible tasks. 

I am convinced that to help them in the per- 
formance of these tasks it has become necessary 
for them to have the Franchise. 

Therefore, I have enrolled my name as a 
member of the Woman Suffrage Party and 
hope that I may be permitted to render that 
Party some slight service. 

I rejoice to be associated with the splendid 
women who form the Party and who so un- 
selfishly serve it. 

I am constantly and earn- 
estly asked what has led to my 
conversion. 

If my “conversion,” as it is 
called, means a converting of 
my energies and my endeavors 
into work for the Party, which 
I have hitherto steadfastly re- 
fused to join, then the expres- 
sion is correct. 

If by conversion is meant 
the turning away from or the 
change of my ideal and theory 
on the subject, then it is in- 
correct; there has been no 
change whatever. I still hold 
my old opinions and my theory 
about woman and woman’s 
mission. But I have changed 
my course to meet the perilous 
times. 

I do not think that my posi- 
tion is of interest to the read- 
ers of the Woman Citizen, but 
as the editor of that able paper 
has courteously urged me to 
state my position I will do 
so. 


EFORE I state what my 

position is, I should like 
to state explicitly what my 
position has never been. I 
never was—I never could have 
been—an anti-suffragist. In a 
progressive age, where evolu- 
tion is the law of life, I should 
think anyone would hesitate to 
be anti to any movement for 
any cause (not involving a 
moral issue) that a large body 
of earnest, conscientious per- 
sons were striving to accom- 
plish. 

I did not refuse to join the arty because 
of the disagreeable and undignified methods in- 
cident to the movement, although they greatly 
repelled me and offended my taste—such for 
example as the militant outbreak in England 
and the picketing in the United States. 

I well knew that there never has been any 
great movement, any organization or party with- 
out its crass and deplorable attendant evils 
which do not affect the fundamental truth and 
purpose of the organization. 

It would be quite absurd to keep out of the 
Democratic Party because there is a Tammany 
or to keep out of the Republican Party because 


By Katrina Trask 


there is a Philadelphia Ring. Moreover, I knew 
that the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association denounces this objectionable con- 
duct and concentrates its efforts on securing, in 
a dignified way, what it considers a legitimate 


political end. 


S I was not opposed to suffrage in itself; 
A as I was not deterred by the violent 
methods associated with the movement, and as 
the Party was working for precisely the very 
thing I most ardently desired, namely, the eman- 
cipation of woman—why then did I refuse to 
join the Party? For this reason: 

I differed radically from the Party as to the 





MRS. SPENCER TRASK 
“ Katrina Trask” 


relative value of the ways of approach and of 
procedure in securing the highest emancipation 
for women. 

The Woman Suffrage Party believes that the 
spiritual emancipation of women can be devel- 
oped better and more truly after it has gained 
political freedom. 

I strongly felt that political freedom would 
be a danger, rather than a good, until women 
had first gained their needed spiritual emancipa- 
tion and had become possessed of the winged 
freedom of their own souls. 
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I felt that the Party was sacrificing the 
greater for the less, and that, in focusing its 
attention on the political end, it was reversing 
the highest order, and thereby postponing the 
highest accomplishment. 

This does not mean that I objected to the 
vote, not at all. Although personally I never 
desired it, I had no objection whatever to 
women having the vote. 

Whether or not they had it seemed to 
an unimportant matter—as compared with ot! 
things. I saw no reason why a woman should 
not cast her ballot precisely as she paid | 
taxes, neither emphasizing nor _protesti 
against the one nor the other. 

I recognize the full valu 

the franchise. I am a det 

crat, and, of course, the den 
cratic plea appeals to me 
plea that women are of 

people and there cannot be 
complete democracy until 


the people vote. 

This is true; but I felt tl 
there was a greater good f 
women which should be c 
sidered first. I wanted wom 
to work for a great spiritu 
good, a spiritual awakening 


their possibilities; this in 

way interfered with the fir 
having of the franchise; it | 
postponed it. 

In the meantime, they coul 
afford to wait; they were 1 
without vast power in the pre 
ent case. I was distressed that 
the wise body of intelligent 
women in the Party did n 
admit this—did not urge it. 

The essence and true vali 
of the franchise has always 
lain in women’s hands—if they 
knew how to. obtain it 
whether or not they had th 
actual political advantage « 
the ballot. All that can | 
gained by them or used by 
them in having the practical 
privilege of the vote was theirs 
in reality, if they but kn 
how to grasp their opportunit 
and had cultivated their pow: 


= 


to possess it. 

I feared that, in the hectic 
feverish work for the letter « 
the law, women might lo 
“the spirit, which maket 

alive,” or, at any rate, the 
were postponing its quickening. It was < 
though I saw thirsty women, hustling an 
bustling, toiling and moiling to dig a cistern 
when all that was necessary was for them t 
clear away the camouflage covering the crystal 
spring of water welling at their feet—clea 
pure and living. 

I keenly regretted to see such noble womer 
as the leaders of the Woman Suffrage Parts 
throwing their genius and their wonderfi 
energy into what seemed to me to be of mino 
importance, while they allowed the great essen 
tial to wait. 

I hesitate to say anything that even suggest 
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a criticism of those whom I so much admire 
and who have practically laid down their lives 
for a cause; but I must make quite clear what 
prevented me from sooner giving them my co- 
operation. 

I felt we could work for the vote, if need 
be, after we had given our attention and our 
zeal to the study, the contemplation, the exalta- 
tion of woman’s supreme mission—Woman- 
hood! 

I felt so strongly that the crying need of the 
world was an emancipation of the latent quality 
in woman that I was impatient to have the in- 
tellectual effort and phenomenal energy of my 
spirit-sisters diverted from the great channel of 


opportunity. 


B* womanhood I do not mean anything so 
limited as the mere sex differentiation 
which our grandmothers taught should control 
women’s lives. The stock argument of those 
opposed to woman suffrage is tiresomely ob- 
vious, viz.: that woman’s place is in the home. 
Of course it is! I understand that the intelli- 
gent women of the Woman Suffrage Party not 
only admit this but urge it. The question, how- 
ever, is not—Where is woman’s place? The 
question is—What should she do with that 
place? 

She should learn to make her place a larger 
place—her home a loftier home. It lies with 
woman to make the home more stimulating, 
more vivid, more heroic, and not allow the 
home to make her more petty, more dull, more 
insignificant. 

Woman should magnify the home into a Pal- 
ladium and not be dwarfed by the home into a 
Drudge. 

This is woman’s true emancipation. It was 
this I wanted women to ponder, that when the 
vote came to them they would be more evolved 
to use it. 

I felt that the time, the feverish energy, spent 
on securing the vote diverted women’s atten- 
tion from the great Endeavor with which they 
should concern themselves. 

Women have never grasped (except in in- 
dividual cases) the noblesse oblige of their high 
calling; to do so I felt was their paramount 
duty: the first thing to be studied, to be in- 
vestigated, to be contemplated, to be sought. 

Women have been endowed with a distinct 
and different quality from men; to them has 
been given a latent power, a divine force which 
has never been estimated, cultivated nor ad- 
mitted. They, themselves, have never even 
claimed it; they are not really conscious of it. 
It is the quality which sets them apart in the 
great creative scheme—it is a sublime poten- 
tiality of which Motherhood is the glorious ex- 
pression, the luminous crown. 


OR do I mean by Motherhood anything 

so limited or so material as the mere 

physical bearing of children, although even this 

physical function holds an opportunity for 

women with which there is nothing comparable 
in the realm of Nature. 

Every human being in the world has been 
born of woman, has lain, for months, under 
her heart in the holiest bond that God and 
Nature have ordained; then the child has been 
given into her arms and left like wax in her 
hands during the formative and impressionable 
years. 

There is no limit to what she might accom- 
plish were she really awake and faithful; she 
might sow seeds that would bear fruit in a 


harvest of inestimable good for her own reap- 
ing. 

It is an unspeakable opportunity; a suprem¢ 
right, far beyond the right that any vote could 
give. 

But I mean something larger than this. I 
mean spiritual Motherhood—a universal thing 
the great expression of the power latent in 
woman, her birthright, greater than any poli 
tical right, which, were it developed, would fit 
her for any place, for any sphere. 

This is hers whether or not she has borne 
children; it endows her with a divine possi- 
bility. 

*t, I sometimes think that the highest 


type of Motherhood has been achieved by thos¢ 
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women from whom the completion of love has 
been withheld and who have grown heroi 
through the noble bearing of their sacrifici 
sorrow. 

It is this especial spiritual talent, this psyche 
logical endowment given to woman by th 
Creator, which, I felt, should be studied to be 
come in every phase of life an operative force 
It is a power which, if rightly cultivated and 
developed, might transform the world. 


1: 


plage may doubt it—that does not dis 

prove its existence; scoffers doubted for 
centuries the great electric forces which lay 
unrecognized and unharnessed in the world; 
scoffers doubted for years the psychological 
laws, and those laws are now factors in all 
branches of life—even in the practical sciencs 
of therapeutics. 

Woman herself may question this divine p 
tentiality, may doubt this dynamic power hidden 
in the depths of her strangely coordinated, com- 
plex nature. 

I never doubted it; I never questioned it; I 
believed always in this God-given mission « 
woman and that it was her first, supreme obliga- 
tion to emancipate this latent force. I was im- 
patient that, instead of working for the vote, 
the genius of the Party did not concern itself 
with organizing some great movement to work 
for the emancipation of this dynamic power, 
educating women how to possess it, to cultivate 
it, to develop it and to proclaim it. 

It was an ideal, perhaps, but it seemed to me, 
also, a practical working basis‘ for betterment. 


OW, however, the whole aspect of life 

has changed; the whole world, for three- 
and-a-half years, has been in a mad upheaval. 
One’s theories and one’s ideals must wait for 
fulfilment upon the issue of this tragic crisis 
Meanwhile we must adapt ourselves to the crisis 
and seek all practical helps to meet it. 

To walk calmly on, hugging one’s dear ideals, 
no matter how dear those ideals may be, when 
the ground is rocking and trembling from a 
violent earthquake, shows a petty mind, and it 
is the petty mind alone which, as Emerson 
points out, fears inconsistency 

Therefore, we who are not haunted by Emer- 
son’s “hobgoblin ” will be quick to see the new 
obligations which have arisen from the new and 
tragic conditions; and whatever our previous 
objections have been we will now throw all out 
energies into obtaining the franchise—which has 
become a necessity. 

All those who have been kept out of the 
Party, as I have been, because they desired to 
work for a larger emancipation for woman 
than the vote could bring; all those who worked 
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against equal suffrage because they honestly 

held the potent objection that it would make 

more political confusion; all those who shrank, 

with natural reluctance, from the added respon- 

sibility the ballot would entail, should now join 

the Party, because it is necessary for the women, 
' 


who are bearing the burden of the day. 















LL the men who feared they knew not 
what if the vote were granted to women 
and who have justly been repelled by the mili- 
ta if which heir I 
t hould 
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caust, working and planning in ways that stag- 
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strengthening and sustaining; and, as the fran- 
chise would sustain and give added strength 
o at least one million New Yorl men (by 
actual poll), New York men should be quick 
to grant it, from the sense of justice of which 


they boast and by their latent chivalry 
Yaddo, Saratoga Springs, New Yor! 


October 2, 1917. 


Mrs. Trask’s Stand on the War 


“But since the day that war was declared 
# ; 


I have been absolutely silent. I have con 


stantly refused to take part in any pacifist 


demonstration or sign any peace petiti 

the contrary, I have entered in every way inte 
the active preparation of the country for 
war—and I have given a glowing sympathy 
ind pride to my dear young men who have 
enlisted. 

“There are a thousand ways in which you 
can serve. There is only one thing that no 
man—no woman—should be in the present 
event—that is, no one should be indi n 
yne should f: take | n the migl sk 





in which our country is involved 

“TI pray you to give yourself freely to th 
national duties required of you—be eager to 
study your country’s needs in every way and 
do all that you can do to help her in the way 
that she has ordained—to support our Presi 
dent in his overwhelming task.”—(Mrs. Trask 
to the employees of Yaddo.) 
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President of the National Educa- Kaiser? 

tional Association and State Super- MRS. FRANCES E. AXTELL ‘ 
. po . he wonicn on 
intendent of Schools, Colorado. Appointed by Presi- Ftd . —< 
dent Wilson on the Fed- ‘sdaiiaiaiaas “aa 


eral Workmen's Com- 
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pensation Commission. 
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MADAME DESPARD 

Madame Despard, President of the Woman’s 
Freedom League, sister of Field Marshal Sir 
John French and of Mrs. Harley, killed by an 
enemy bomb at Monastir while bringing back 
the wounded in her ambulance. 

MADAME AINO 

MALMBERG 

of the University 
of  Helsingfors; 
Finnish novelist 
and educator and 
patriot. 











DR. YAMEI KIN, 
NUTRITION 
EXPERT 

Sent to China 
by Bureau of 
Chemistry of the 
United States 
Agricultural De- 
partment for 
study of soy 
beans as war food 
for this country. 








MRS. CHARLES FARWEI 
Appointed by the Governor of | 
the Industrial Welfare Commusst 





MRS. NEWTON D. BAKER 


Wife of Secretary of War, a “working suffragist.” 
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MISS JULIA LATHROP 


WoO n on this page are all 
sufjrvagists. They are repre- Head of Federal Children’s Bureau 
’e suffragists. By their rec- 


row them. By those records 
the antis who calumniate 








DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
Chairman of the Woman’s Committee of 
the National Council of Defense, Honorary 
President of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
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MRS. GLENDOWER 
EVANS 

A former trus- 
tee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Re- 
form Schools, 
and member of 
Commission to 
investigate mini- 





mum wage. 
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yernor of California as member of 
Commission, 





KATHERINE BEMENT DAVIS 


Appointed by Mayor Mitchel as Chairman of the Parole 
Commission of New York City. She would like to vote. 
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Meeting of Official Board of National at 
New York Headquarters 


URING last week’s session of the official 
board of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in New York City, not 
only was an extensive program of routine 
business considered, but various resolutions of 
importance were passed. Among them was 
the following: 


HEREAS, Our country’s physical, finan- 

cial and spiritual resources are being 

taxed to the utmost to sustain our part in 
the world-war for democracy; and, 

Wuereas, It is essential to the success of 
the war that America’s contribution be that 
of a nation that knows no dividing line within 
itself, no half-hearted allegiances, no pseudo- 
patriotism, no hyphens; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the official board of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, 
now in session in New York, urges unquali- 
fied loyalty to the Government in this crisis; 
protests, as un-American, those discriminations 
and injustices that set class against class, 
race against race, sex against sex, and furnish 
opportunity for insidious alien propaganda 
that trades upon them to the internal dis- 
turbance of our country; maintains that all 
American men or women, white or black, in 
the trenches or in the home and the factory, 
who are giving their lives to uphold the ideals 
of democracy, shall share equally in the 
privileges and protection of democracy, and 
deplores all lawlessness based on race or sex 
or class prejudice; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board set forth its be- 
lief in and its stand for that broad type of 
American democracy that knows no bias on 
the ground of race, color, creed or sex; to 
the end that Americans may stand united, not 
as Irish-Americans, German-Americans, Negro- 
Americans, Slav-Americans, and “the women,” 
but one and all as Americans for America. 


NE of the interesting events of the session 
was the reading of a letter from Miss 
Heloise Meyer, an official of the Association, 
who is sailing for France on October 27th 
for Canteen work under the Y. M. C. A. 
In the letter Miss Meyer tendered her resig- 
nation as first auditor of the Association in 
order to devote her entire time to her war 
work. Miss Meyer is a sister of George von 
L. Meyer, former Secretary of the Navy. 
During the past session of Congress, the Na- 
tional Association has been indebted to her 
in double capacity, for she has extended to 
that body valued services as a member of 
its Congressional Committee. It was with sin- 
cere regret that her resignation was accepted 
so that she might respond to the call of her 
country. 

“The work,” says Miss Meyer, “ promises 
to be hard, steady and under difficult circum- 
stances, but most interesting, and I consider 
I am fortunate to be able to go.” 

The members of the board present were: 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Honorary President; 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President; Mrs. 
Walter McNab Miller, First Vice-President; 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Esther G. Ogden, Third Vice- 
President; Mrs. Herry Wade Rogers, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Smith, 
Kentucky, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Pattie 
Ruffner Jacobs, Alabama, Auditor; Mrs. Maud 


Wood Park, Massachusetts, Chairman Con- 
gressional Committee; Miss Rose Young, 
Chairman of Press; Mrs. Henrietta W. Liver- 
more, Chairman of Literature. 


A Consistent Democrat 
PEAKER CHAMP CLARK, of Missouri, 
was the man chosen to make the presenta- 

tion speech at Valley Forge when the Wash- 
ington Memorial Arch was presented to the 
State of Pennsylvania. His speech, which linked 
the democracy of Washington to that of the 
men in the trenches today, was significant be- 
cause uttered by a man who believes in real 
democracy, including both sexes. 

“The idea of free government is not new. 
We did not originate it. We have developed it 
and put it into practice. It has been the dream 
of men from a time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 

“Whoever wrote the Shakespeare plays put 
these words into the mouth of Brutus, in his 
speech defending himself for the assassination 
of Caesar: ‘Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Anthony; who, though he had no hand in 
his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, 
a place in the Commonwealth; as which of 
you shall not?’ There is the case in a nutshell, 
the essence of representative Government—‘ a 
place in the Commonwealth.’ 

“This is a fitting occasion to discuss funda- 
mental principles briefly. How many new prop- 
ositions do you suppose our system of Govern- 
ment rests on? Only three. There are two of 
them in the Declaration of Independence and 
one in the Constitution. ‘ All men are created 
equal.’ That is one of thém. ‘All govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.’ That is two, and they 
form the basis of republican institutions. The 
third one is—hardly anybody ever reads it, 
more’s the pity—the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion. 

“There it all is. That is our chart and our 
creed. 

“Our mission in the world has been to vin- 
dicate by our practice and achievements our 
theory of ‘government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.’ 

“We divide into parties on divinistic issues, 
which is well, but our political conventions cease 
absolutely at low-water-mark. Beyond that, we 
are one people, with one heart, one soul, one 
hope, one country, one flag—ready, if needs be, 
to face a world in arms. The idea of repre- 
sentative government will grow and spread like 
the mustard tree of the Bible.” 

The difference between Mr. Clark’s brand of 
Americanism and some others famous for their 
blatancy is that when he speaks of representa- 
tive government he means women as well as 
men. When he speaks of people he includes 
both halves of the human race. He is a suf- 
fragist and, so, a consistent Democrat. 





American Battalion of Death 
Women from Oklahoma and Texas, wives of 
soldiers in the Regular National Army and 
National Guard, are organizing a Battalion of 
Death to serve in any way the War Depart- 
ment asks—in trenches, if necessary. 
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Contributions Received by the 
N. A. W.S. A 


From September lst to September 29th, 
Inclusive 


Reported by Emma W. Rogers 
Treasurer 


General Donations 


Maria D. Coffinberry..........$ 25.00 
Sirs, 3. OT. Metealt....4....- 5.00 
Mrs. H. D: Coffnberry........... 50.00 
Mrs. R. D. Eichelberger (Col- 

MONT <n cie niciecers eiaiaiere sisiia 8.50 
Mrs. Jone ©. Le€.c6..cicce% 50.00 
Vi pee 5.00 
Gora Mitenedl.<é.iccccccsccccss 10.00 
Mrs. Booker Washington..... 5.00 
Albert B. Williams........... 10.00 
Mrs. Albert B. Williams...... 10.00 
Mrs. Milton Humes........... 5.00 
Miss Mary Burton..........+.. 1.00 
Isabel Howland................<: 25.00 
Mrs. James D. Winsor........ 10.00 
PCE TIAGGS cnsis- ovine se ae oe 5.00 
Mrs. Stephen Gregory, Jr..... 10.00 
i a a, CRT 250.00 
Mrs. August Lewis.......... 25.00 
izaveth JOrdan.....0000302 5.00 
De; Kate Balewitt. ...cics cscs 10.00 
Mary Van E. Ferguson....... 5.00 
Jennie B. Walson. «0.00. 00c0cs 15.00 

aa $544.50 
Campaigns 
Leslie Suffrage Commission...$ 440.00 
Maria McMahon........... ae 9.00 
- 449.00 
Annual Pledges 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Asso- 

DIP: ices ccnscecesveesio LOOIUO 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 

IRSEOCSAROR, acs oic.0's sisiecoe1e's 1,000.00 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw...... 1,000.00 
Estate Pauline A. Shaw...... 2,500.00 
Mrs. Virginia Branner........ 100.00 
Pines T.. EOW1Ss. ose vise suicie oe 100.00 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt.... 56.90 
Madeline F. Wills............ 50.00 

_ 4,906.90 
PD a 3.o Sa Duce rancanewision kanes $5,900.40 


_ Suffrage Snap Shots 


HE chuckle that lies in every one of Ida 
Husted Harper’s Suffrage Snapshots 
sometimes comes on the rebound. But it lasts. 
The wit in these little suffrage retorts is as keen 
as mustard. And nothing gets by their author. 
Every passing phase of life opens up a chance 
for her quick-witted camera to register a picture 
of the squirming opponent of the woman vot- 
ing cause. ‘“ Why don’t the antis get a sewing 
society somewhere to pass a resolution against 
woman suffrage?” asks Mrs. Harper. “It’s 
growing terribly monotonous to have all the 
women’s organizations in the country declaring 
in favor.” 

The paragraphs in this collection are some 
among the many which Mrs. Harper has printed 
in Judge during the past few years. 

Suffrage Snap Shots, by Ida Husted Harper, 
bound in paper, 25 cents. National Woman 
Suffrage Publishing Co., 171 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 
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Calumniators of Suffragists Warned 


M** CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Presi- 
dent of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, has written the following 


open letter to Mrs. Margaret C. Robinson, 


chairman of the press committee of the Cam- 
bridge (Massachusetts) Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion: 


Mrs. Margaret Robinson, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
year Madam: 

My attention has been called to the fact 
that you are circulating, by public letter and 
bulletin, various statements that impugn my 
loyalty as an American and thereby put in 
jeopardy my good name and reputation. These 
statements either are made by you with wilful 
intent to injure my name and standing in 
the community or are statements which you 
are publishing without having made effort to 
establish their proof. I hereby set forth the 
facts which have been distorted by you into 
untruths, either by contrary statements or by 
implications : 

1. I did not bring Frau Schwimmer to this 
country, nor did I invite her to come. 

2. Frau Schwimmer is not an officer of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
nor was she an officer of that body when she 
made the visits to America to which you re- 
fer. She was an officer of that body for a 
few months only. She is a Hungarian, not 
an Austrian. I believe her to be an abso- 
lutely honest, virtuous woman, and she cer- 
tainly was highly honored and respected in 
her own country at the time of my three visits 
there. She presented a sincere, if impracti- 
cable, peace plan at the time when the hope 
of early peace and the avoidance of much that 
has happened since sustained many men and 
women the world over. I did not sympathize 
with that plan. What she may think now 
[ have no means of knowing. In any event, 
her opinions have no influence or control over 


mine and no act of mine is or has ever been 
due to her influence. 

3. Your implication of a sequence reaching 
from the organization of the so-called People’s 
Council 
to me is not only 


through the Woman’s Peace Party 


untruthful but malicious. 
from the public press that 
National American 


Association, called an au 


You must know 
I, as President of the 
Woman 
thoritative 

State Branches when it became clear that war 


Suffrage 
meeting of the Presidents of its 


was imminent, and that that body not only 


declared its loyalty to the country in the event 
of war, but offered the machinery of its organi 
You must 


know further that because of this act | 


zation for helpful patriotic service. 


came persona non grata to the New York City 
Branch of the Woman’s Peace Party, and 
that | 
Woman's 
the People’s Council until I read of its effort 
to hold a meeting in Minneapolis. I am not 


resigned at once from the National 


Peace Party. I never 


in sympathy with its avowed objects as an 
nounced in the press and never have been in 
sympathy with those objects by whomever ad 
vocated. 

4. Your effort to link me by 
with the I. W. W. activities is also untruthful 
and malicious. As a matter of fact you can 


implication 


be aligned with them by a far straighter con- 
nection than you have dared to make in your 
attacks upon me The I. W. W. is almost 
the only large labor organization that has not 
endorsed woman suffrage. Its leaders are 
“Antis” and_ their 


“ Bill” Haywood and Emma Goldman, shar¢ 


well-known supporters, 
your views, not mine, on the suffrage ques- 
tion. One of your well-known co-workers, 
Annie Riley Hale, was arrested recently after 
most 
suffrage in the 


vigorous 
world, 


a seditious speech. The 


opponent of woman 
and consequently an ally of yours, is the Kaiser 
of Germany. 

Would you call it anything short of malicious 
should I distort these 


and wilful injury 


With the Women’s Army Corps 


ROM the headquarters of the British Wom- 

en’s Army Corps, stationed directly behind 

the lines in France, comes recent confirmation 

of women’s success as a secondary army. In one 

line alone the Women’s Auxiliary Army has 
saved Great Britain thousands of pounds. 


In the British Army women have been ac- 
cepted as camp cook everywhere now, except 
in the fighting lines. They were first employed 
in August, 1915, at a convalescent camp and 
proved themselves more efficient, more eco- 
romical and more skillful than men. One of 
the early troubles of Kitchener’s Army was its 
tadly cooked food. Under the old system each 
unit was drawn on for its own cook, and the 
inexperienced men spoiled perfectly good food, 
besides keeping the camp kitchens in a slovenly 
manner, 

The effectiveness of the young soldiers in 
Britain’s “ first hundred thousand” was actually 


impaired by indigestible and unappetizing food. 
There was also much waste. 

There are now more than 6,000 women cooks 
and waitresses in 200 camps in England alone. 
Women have also taken over the kitchen serv- 
ice in all the Canadian and Australian hos- 
pitals, and women instructors are being em- 
ployed in the regular army schools of cookery. 

One girl of 22 who enrolled as a cook two 
years ago is now a superintendent, and respon- 
sible for service to a camp of 22,000 men. 
Women cooks also achieved an immediate re- 
duction of camp waste. In one large camp of 
officers daily mess rates were cut in half within 
a few wecks, and in addition $500 was saved 
for miscellaneous camp purposes. The mess 
rate in this camp was 65 cents a day when 
women cooks took hold of it. They brought 
it down to 18 cents a day. 
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facts in such a way as to imply continu 
that you are a traitor to ur cou 
Pro-German in your sympathies? I 
make this charge. I do not twist tl 
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The struggle for woman ef 
beginning has been made upon the 
the fundamental right of adult citizens ir 
republic to self-government 
We concede your right to oppose tl cl 


no matter when, where or how it is 
sented, with due regard to facts I 
your resort to “mud slinging” as a substi 
for honest opposition, for it is the lowest 
of political methods. So low is it that on 
state at least, Wyoming, has forbidden such 


any of its campaigns. In 





tactics in 





womanho 


of our common od, I ask you 1 
meet the issue fairly and squarely, and I wart 
you that for personal attacks tend to it 

my good name, or that of my fellow-workers 


you will be held responsible. 
Yours truly, 


CARRIE CHAPMAN C 


One Way to Make Money 


66 MAR E. GARWOOD, of the firm 
O Garwood & Garwood, attorneys a 
counselors at law, says of Mr. John Maling, 
professional caster of aspersions on the womai 
hood of Colorado: ‘Colorado people are grad 
ually becoming more and more indignant ove 
Mr. Maling. I happen to know that his work 
is purely a mercenary undertaking 
made the remark 


Prior t 


the New York campaign, he 


to me that he thought he could ma som 
money by hiring himself out to the anti-suf 
fragists, and evidently he has done so. Th 
bankers of Denver are by no means _ backing 


him. We simply gave him letters of introduc 
tion to bankers, not knowing that he was going 
to make any attack on woman suffrage.’” 


Women Moss Cutters 


Cutting moss in Shropshire is one of the lat- 
est tasks to which English girls have been set. 
The moss is dried and used as fuel. 

These girls live in camps under canvas, like 
other women farm workers, of whom it is now 
reported that there are more than 300,000 regu- 
larly registered with the Land League. 
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Suffrage 


HE futility of “indirect influence” and 
woman’s pressing need of the concrete 
“influence” of the ballot has never been more 
clearly demonstrated than in the gallant fight 
which the Georgia Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has waged for years on behalf of the 
little girls of that state. Besides working cease- 
lessly for the enfranchisement of Georgia 
women, this organization has besought the 
Legislature at each session to raise the age of 
consent from 10 to 18 years and remove a 
sinister blot from the fair name of Georgia. 
At the annual convention of the Association 
held in Atlanta, December 2, 1916, Dr. John C. 
White and Mr. John Y. Smith, both members of 
the association, promised to help the women by 
introducing the Equal Franchise resolution and 
the Age of Consent bill. When the Legislature 
convened in June Mrs. Mary L. McLendon, 
president of the Georgia Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation and Mrs. Amelia R. Woodall, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta auxiliary, urged the spon- 
sors of the Age of Consent bill to insist upon 
18 years. They were told that this was im- 
yossible and 15 years was suggested as a sub- 
stitute. After some discussion 16 was agreed 
upon as a compromise, but when the bill ap- 
peared on the House calendar the age was 
fixed at 15. After debate the age of consent 
was changed to 14 years and in this form 
passed the House of Representatives July 23 
by a vote of 127 to 8. At the instigation of 
the Georgia W. C. T. U. of which Mrs. Mc- 
Lendon is an active member, the bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Denny of 
Rome, Ga., and the age raised to 16 years. At 
the end of the session it was reported favorably 
by committee and came to a vote, when the age 
was again cut to 14 years. The following day 
the Senate voted to reconsider and the session 
came to a close without any further action be- 
ing taken in the matter. The women have been 
assured that the bill will pass the next session 
but are not informed as to what the age limit 
will be when it is passed. 


R. BLANCHE M. HAINES, of Three 
Rivers, Michigan, who was appointed 
Park Commissioner by Mayor Charles C. Bate- 
man, of Three Rivers, has secured the services 
of Mrs. C. C. Simonds and Co., Landscape 
Gardeners, to create park plans. Upon her 
recommendation a building in one of the parks, 
centrally located, is being remodelled for a 
Community House. Dr. Haines is Chairman of 
the Third and Fourth Congressional Districts 
of the Michigan Equal Suffrage Association. 
She has been a member of the School Board 
and a Health Officer. 


IRMINGHAM’S Equal Suffrage Asso- 

ciation was invited by the Civic Associa- 
tion to join in the public demonstration planned 
for the first quota of the drafted army on its 
departure for training camp. Packages of 
tobacco and matches were prepared by the 
committee of suffragists, headed by Mrs. 
Angus Taylor, as a farewell token to the 
soldiers. At the Terminal station a farewell 
speech was made by a suffragist, Mrs. Adah 
Martinsen, whose two sons are in the army. 
The value of Alabama’s registration of women, 
in which work suffragists took a prominent 
part, was demonstrated when the call for 12,000 
knitted garments came. Recourse was had 
































“ CHIVALRY ” 


to the registration files and thousands of 
names of women who had registered to knit 
secured. Birmingham suffragists have been 
requested to turn in their expense accounts for 
the year in order that a report of monies 
spent may be made to the National treasurer. 
With more than $6,000 raised and _ spent 
through the various treasuries, $3,000 is left 
for individuals to account for. This report 
is in accordance with a pledge made by the 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Association at the At- 
lantic City convention to spend $10,000 for suf- 
frage, $1,000 of which was paid to the National 
Association. 


CCORDING to Judge Henry Neill, the 

Australian Maternity Allowance is a little 
thing, $25 for each child, and cost the Com- 
monwealth Treasury only £659,715 in 1916, but 
“it has saved uncounted suffering, has promoted 
previously unrealized comfort and has raised 
motherhood in Australia to the level of definite 
national recognition.” 

This allowance is not a charity; it is available 
by all classes. Its object is to safeguard the 
health and comfort of child and mother and is 
only paid for a living—or, at least, a viable 
child, one capable of being born alive. “The 
essential point of the scheme,” says Judge Neill, 
“is that money is paid to the mother. Around 
her person circles the whole principle of the 
measure. For in their wisdom, the Australian 
statesmen have laid it down as a safe formula 
that a mother should be provided with the 
means necessary to protect her own health and 
that of the future citizen of Australia in the 
best interests of the commonwealth.” The act 
of the Federal Parliament which initiated this 
grant was introduced by the Prime Minister, the 
Right. Hon. Andrew Fisher, in 1912. After the 
commonwealth had tried out woman suffrage 
for ten years and found it good, the votes of 
women and men dignified motherhood in this 


way. 


NOTHER evidence of the “interlocking 
directorates ” between suffrage work and 

work for war relief is shown by the appoint- 
ment of the president of the Georgia Equal Sui- 
frage Party, Mrs. Emily MacDougald, as chair- 
man of the Atlanta branch of the War Council 
of the National Young Woman’s Christian As- 
Plans are now under way for a 
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training school for girls about to take the places 
abandoned by men who have been called to the 
front and also for the erection of a hostess 
house near one of the encampments. Suffrage 
mothers are quick to see the needs of the boys 
and girls deprived of the protection of their 
homes. 


UFFRAGISTS of Alabama have _ been 

steady at the wheel in registering for war 
work. But Miss Celia Root, suffragist, expert 
motorist and applicant for the Naval Aviation 
Service, didn’t stop at taking down names at the 
registration booth. Waiting for the women to 
come up and be listed was not enough for her. 
She went after them. 

There were almost impassable roads around 
her town of Attalla, but bad roads could not 
stop the zeal of her little Texas pony, nor yet 
of Miss Root herself, when bound on this pa- 
triotic errand. Having first registered the negro 
women of her town at her own garage, she 
mounted her pony and went out to glean the 
names of every woman in the surrounding rural 
districts. She found many ready to be regis- 
tered for knitting, sewing, and all sorts of help- 
ful, patriotic duties. 

“T certainly do hope that the women of Ala- 
bama will show that they have the stuff in them 
that makes good citizens,” she said, and that we 
“will soon receive recognition by the ballot.” 


AR seems to have struck at least one 

blow against an ancient injustice to 
mothers. A public meeting has been held in 
Rome and the Italian law which, like the 
French law, forbids any inquiry into the pater- 
nity of children born outside of marriage, has 
been scored as a social injustice to women. The 
question was forced home because of economic 
reasons. The state cannot afford now to lose 
any children, not even those born to distracted 
mothers of shame. The Associazone per la 
Donna asked for the repeal of a law which has 
long oppressed mothers, usually very young 
mothers, to the breaking point. 

At this meeting, which had the support of sev- 
eral Ministers, the Prefect, the Provincial Coun- 
cillor, many Deputies, associations and private 
citizens, Signora Elisa Lollini Agnini presided 
and speeches were made by learned Italian 
ladies. 

The resolution passed declared that “ estab- 
lishing the question of paternity was a measure 
of social justice to women, and would largely 
solve the question of assistance for the il- 
legitimate child, and would be a remedy for the 
high mortality among illegitimate children: 
whose protection is a duty of the state.” 


“ 


WING to an error on the part of the 
photographer, Hon. P. P. Campbell, of 
Kansas, was represented in the last issue of 
the Woman Citizen by a substitute picture. 
The Woman Citizen hopes to be able to present 
Representative Campbell’s portrait to its read- 
ers in a forthcoming issue together with a 
review of his service to the suffrage cause. 


HE Woman Suffrage Party of New York 
City has opened a Liberty Loan Booth 
at headquarters, 3 East 38th Street. 
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The Hungarians and the Suffrage 
By Jules R. Arbocz 


Former Managing Editor of Amerikai Magyarsag 


HROUGHOUT the United States the 
motto which stirs the public is: “ Po- 
litical rights and votes for women.” 

We of Hungarian descent in this country 
cannot be indifferent toward this great spiritual 
movement. From our very situation we can- 
not avoid observing and making it a subject 
of careful thought. Although we have really 
no effective political influence in this country, 
we, as the descendants of a freedom-loving, 
self-respecting, progressive and_ traditionally 
chivalrous nation, are ethically obliged to be 
interested in this great spiritual emotion. 

The question that presents itself is, in rela- 
tion to our national individualities and to our 
racial character, from a strictly Hungarian 
standpoint, how should we feel and what 
should we do toward securing the political 
rights and votes of women? 

The answer is prompt. The Anglo-Saxon 
race is a champion in favoring and promoting 
woman suffrage in the world, but certainly this 
does not mean that, for example, the Hungarian 
race is not a deeper and sincerer admirer of 
woman, as such. 

If we analyze the historical evolution of the 
races, and especially that of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and if we study the family life of these 
races, we will notice that in the general chiv- 
alrous spirit toward women, the Hungarian 
race is not only not behind the other races, 
and especially of the Anglo-Saxon race, but 
in many instances the Hungarians are leaders 
in the cult of woman-worship. And what is 
more, history teaches that in the feudal ages, 
when the spirit of feudalism kept in its bonds 
all the present great civilized nations, the tra- 
ditional chivalrous and democratic spirit of the 
Hungarian race preserved the Hungarian wom- 
an upon her high pedestal even in that long 
ago time. 

A single linguistic observation will shed a 





sharp light upon this aforesaid traditional and 
national Hungarian spirit. The word “wife” 
is equal in the Hungarian language to the word 
“ feleség,’ which means in strict English trans- 
lation that one who divides, possesses, rules, 
gives and receives all rights and obligations in 
an equal half part. 

The very meaning of this word indicates the 
above mentioned traditional and specific Hun- 
garian standpoint to, ird women in the past 
and in the present, with the sole exception of 
political rights. That same spirit informs the 
Hungarian marriage law also, which is based 
upon the ancient, customary law, and upon the 
judicial precedents of the Hungarian kings and 
judges. 

All this illustrates clearly that the Hungarian 
race is traditionally inclined to fairness and 
mutual understanding toward women. This is 
emphasized by proofs of a newer date, as for 
example, that before the war the Hungarian 
Government de facto submitted to the parlia- 
ment a bill for equal and very liberal suffrage. 
On the other hand, the question of granting 
political rights to women has been a standing 
subject with Hungarian press and literature 
for many years past; but in Hungary, even if 
there existed some opposition against this move- 
ment, certainly it was never as strong and as 
venomous as we observe it here, or in Eng- 
land. 

Consequently, in regard to woman suffrage, 
American Hungarians can express rightly the 
Hungarian tradition only by standing, every- 
where and on every occasion, as the most 
courageous supporters of suffrage. 

For it is not only not dignified for the strong 
man, but decidedly exhibits his mental limita- 
tion, to withhold political rights from that same 
woman who is the corner-stone of his family 
life, who educates his children, and who is the 
chief and sole guardian of his fate. 





Why They Are Suffragists 


(Taken from Columbus, O., Dispatch) 


ECAUSE she has been the woman in her 
home, Mrs. George B. Kauffman is a suf- 
fragist. At a convert’s meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, several notable persons gave their reasons 
for being converted to suffrage. Said Mrs. 
Kauffman : 

“An animal in a cage is not more power- 
less to protect her young than a woman who 
has no voice in the regulation of conditions sur- 
rounding her home.” 

Mrs. Kauffman was only one of many prom- 
inent people to give their testimony for suf- 
frage. 


Rev. Father J. B. Eis confessed that he had 
at one time written an article against equal suf- 
frage, but that he would no longer offer any 
opposition to it. 


Dr. James E. Hagerty said democracy would 
be safer under manhood and womanhood suf- 
frage combined than under either alone. 


J. H. Francis, the superintendent of schools, 
thinks the ballot belongs to women, not as a gift 
from men, but as a divine right. If only one 
woman in the world wants the right she should 
have it. . 

Charles G. Warner, Secretary of the Frank- 


lin County, Ohio, Dry Federation, said it was 
gratifying to note the dignity with which women 
suffragists had conducted their campaign. 

Dr. Joseph S. Kornfield of the Bryden Road 
Temple, said the woman’s struggle for the bal- 
lot was in line with the fight for freedom. The 
ballot in woman’s hands, he thinks, will help 
humanize the world. 


Virginia Woman Honored 


IRGINIA suffragists announce with pride 
the fact that a distinguished member of the 
Richmond League, Miss Lucy Singleton Cole- 
man, has been chosen to inaugurate kinder- 
garten work in far-off Chile. For nine years 
Miss Coleman has been principal of the Rich- 
mond Training School for Kindergartners, from 
which school the Richmond public schools have 
drawn their supply of kindergartners. Miss 
Coleman’s work in Chile is connected with the 
Chile Exploration Company in the copper mining 
district, with headquarters at Chiquicamata. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 

Fifth Avenue-Madison Avenue 
Thirty-Fourth Street-Thirty-Fifth Street 
New York 

M. FriepsaM, President 
September 29, 1917. 
To the Readers of the Woman Citizen: 

It is with sincere pleasure that we inform 
you that B. Altman & Co. are co-operating 
with the United States Government in promot- 
ting the success of the new 4 per cent War 
Loan—otherwise the Liberty Bond issue of the 
Second Series. 

If, as we hope, you contemplate the purchase 
of any of these Liberty Bonds, we shall be glad 
to receive your subscription, and to attend to 
all contingent details, without trouble or ex- 
pense to you. 

Confident that you, with us, realize the 
urgency of our country’s need, and are ready 
to rise to the occasion, and anticipating, there- 
fore, the favor of your early commands, we 
are, 

Very truly yours, 
Mitton M. KLEIN, 
James H. THOMPSON, 
A.FreD P, BoEHM, 
Harry J. DEWITT. 


HE Indiana branch of the Woman’s Peace 
Party has withdrawn from the national 
organization as a protest against the course 
taken by the organization. They maintain they 
still believe in the principle of peace but refuse 
to be used to further the pro-German propa- 
ganda. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN. 
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Suffragist Sculptress Strikes New Note 


ISS RENEE PRAHAR is not only a 
clever sculptress but an ardent suffrage 
worker, and has proved herself an earnest 
worker for the cause ever since her return from 
Paris at the beginning of the war. Miss Pra- 
har is an American 


cause it is non-productive. A vast machine 
that once started is carried on through its 
mighty force, a thing begun by intellect, car- 
ried on by an increasing force of greed and 
blood lust. Blind by its own power, heartless, 








and to her goes the 
distinction of being 
the only woman in 
America, and per- 
haps in the world, to 
have introduced an 
absolutely new note 
in art. Miss Prahar 
speaks of her work 
as “ Triangularism,” 
and so, truly, it is, 
and the outcome of 
this new note is hav- 
ing a decided effect 
in the field of sculp- 


ture. 
No matter how 
busy this young 


woman may be she 
always manages. to 
have time to devote 
to suffrage, and she 
has done good work 
in canvassing and 
speaking in New 
York City. 

The first piece of 
work of the “trian- 
gular” class that she 
exhibited in New 


York caused much 
comment and _ en- 
thusiasm. It was her 


“War,” and is known 
as one of the strong- 
est pieces of work 
on this theme that 
has been done by an 
American woman. 
Miss Prahar’s conception of War is well ex- 





RENEE PRAHAR MODELING IN TRIANGULARISM 


vengeful. That is Miss Prahar’s idea of War. 








pressed in the figure. It is a sexless thing, In the picture Miss Prahar is modeling a bust 
striding through the land, leaving devasta- of Mr. Fletcher, editor of the Chronicle. This 
tion and barren fields in its wake, sexless be- is done in triangularism. 

NE of the appointed tasks of the Leslie Following the appearance of the Ictter in 


Bureau of Suffrage Education is to keep 
its temper and patiently sift out the evidence 
of woman’s awfulness as adduced by the antis. 
Particularly does it fall to our lot to consider 
the source. First we find it. Then we con- 
sider it. A case in point is offered by a letter 
which appeared nearly two months ago in an 
Eastern paper, dated Seattle, Washington, and 
signed “ Charles Hooper.” It was an arraignment 
of woman suffrage on the grounds of women’s 
unfitness for the vote because “the older men 
get, the more they learn to despise woman’s 
judgment in wordly matters”; and because 
“woman shows mercy to evil-doers and thus 
strengthens the hands of the wicked”; and be- 
cause “woman is cruel to the innocent”; and 
because “ most women’s opinions are the opin- 
ions of their husbands, or the most prominent 
men in the community, or the handsomest man, 
or the man who has conversed with them last.” 


the Eastern paper, Mr. Hooper’s strictures 
were taken up and widely circulated by means 
of anti-suffrage press facilities. It became, so 
to speak, a classic in anti-suffrage annals. It 
was pointed to with pride as a feature of the 
anti-suffrage letter press. ‘“‘ Look at the tes- 
timony from Washington, a suffrage state!” 
Thus the antis. 

Meantime, the National American 
Suffrage Association has been trying day by 
day to identify Mr. Charles Hooper. There 
were special obstacles in the way due to the 
fact that Mr. Hooper was not well known. But 
success has at last crowned its efforts, thanks 
to the courtesy of Mr. W. V. Tanner, Attorney- 
General of the State of Washington. Mr. 
Hooper is a waiter in Seattle. 

His arraignment of women is severe. 


Woman 


To it 
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two reactions only could be expected of normal 
women. Either, believing in the truth of what 
he says, they would hang their heads in shame 
and keep as quiet as death about it; or, certain 
of its falsity, they would lift their heads proudly 
and refute testimony and testator. 

What is one to think then of anti-suffragist 
women who, unashamed, herald such testimony 
with loud acclaim? 

“Women are fools,” says the anti man. 

“ Bravo!” says the anti woman. 

“Women are evil, cruel, the tools of the hand- 
somest man,” says the anti man. 

“How true!” cries the anti woman. 
get it into the paper right away.” 

And she does. 


“Let's 


As opposed to Mr. Hooper’s testimony, with 
its typical anti-suffrage valuation of woman, 
the following opinions of women held by va 
rious men of the same state are worth re- 
calling: 

Governor Ernest Lister: ‘“ Woman suffrage 
is a distinct asset to the State of Washington 
No one perhaps, except some one disgruntled 
on account of its having interfered with som« 
pet scheme, has ever even suggested that Wash- 
ington was not better for it.” 

George E. Morris, Chief Justice of Supreme 
Court of Washington: “I have no hesitation 
in saying that, looked at from every angle, the 
result of woman suffrage has been most bene- 
ficial in the State of Washington.” 

Fred B. Morrill, a prominent 
Spokane, an opponent of suffrage before the 
voté was won in his state: “I think that 
women vote as intelligently and honestly as 
men, and I know that they are more interested 
in an honest and efficient government.” 

U. S. Senator Miles The 
women who have voted are those who are best 
informed and the most interested and the most 
concerned about the effect upon conditions, 
upon themselves and upon their families, of 
the laws which are enacted in response to the 
suffrage of the people at the polls.” 

U. S. Senator Wesley L “ Never 
was a class so well fitted by intelligence, educa 
tion, capacity, refinement, lofty motives, high 
aspirations, and native ability, to receive the 
full power to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship in a great nation as are the women of th« 
United States.” 

Representative J. W. “Along the 
lines of morality, of intellectuality, of physical 
healthy development, of all things that go to 
make a strong government, woman’s influenc« 
will help, and, in order to get that influence 
into action, you must put that strength of 
woman’s love and heart into the 
statute book and enact it into legislation.” 

Mr. C. Herbert Moore, prominent business 
man of Spokane: “ The granting of the right 
of suffrage to the women makes a decided im- 


lawyer of 


Poindexter: 


Jones: 


Bryan: 


woman’s 


provement in the electorate of a community.” 

Mr. Charles Hebberd, a leading business man 
of eastern Washington: ‘“ Washington men 
believe in woman suffrage. They have tried it 
and found the result good.” 

Suffragists are willing to rest the case of 
suffrage on the relative weight of the testimony 
adduced. But where they need more light is 
on the question of the anti-suffragists’ dear de- 
light in circulating the worst that they hear 
about women. 

. RosE YOUNG, 
Director Leslie Suffrage Bureau. 
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Reduced Prices 


CURTAINS AND BED SPREAD SETS 





yards long. 


Set 6.25 
Set 8.50 


5th Avenue 





Commencing Monday, October 15th 


Marie Antoinette Lace Curtains made of fine Net in White or Ecru. 2 1/2 


pair 3.75 


Curtains of fine Scrim trimmed with dainty lace; 2 1/2 yards long........... 


pair 1.45 


Curtains of fine Marquisette with hand-drawn work; 


pair 2.75 


Scrim Curtains made from linen lace, with hand-drawn work; 2 1/2 yards long. 


pair 10.50 


Bed Sets in Scrim and fine Laces; attractive designs....................... 


James MeGreery & Go. 


New York 


reduced from 
reduced from 12.75 


reduced from 5.25 
reduced from 2.00 
1/2 yards long..... 
reduced from 3.75 


reduced from 17.50 


9.795 


34th Street 








Kansas Suffragists at Wheat Show 
A FTER a state has won suffrage the ques- 
A tion arises, what is to be done with the 
state suffrage organization? The fact that the 
state has won suffrage is testimony to the effi- 
ciency of the organization and there is a natu- 
ral reluctance to let efficiency go to waste. 
As a rule, therefore, these suffrage organiza- 
tions stay banded together, often retaining their 
old historical name, and utilize their established 
machinery in helpful civic work. Such has 
been the story of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Kansas, which has been complimented 
by an invitation to participate in the Kansas 
Annual Wheat Show, the largest wheat festival 
in the world, which was held at Wichita 
the first week in October. Friday, October 5th, 
was designated as “Suffrage Day” by the 
Board of Directors of the carnival, and mem- 
bers of the woman’s organization made the oc- 
ision a memorable one. 

County chairmen from each of the 105 coun- 
ies of the state attended the affair, which was 
in the nature of a love-feast in celebration of 
the work done by suffragists along the lines of 
war agriculture and conservation. 

The spectacular features of the day were an 
laborate parade of gaily decorated automobiles 

id symbolic floats. Among the floats repre- 

nting America’s War Allies, particular em- 
phasis was given England and France, where 
vomen have been assured some form of suf- 

age. A “glorious” float represented Russia, 

hose women enjoy equal rights with men. 

he interdependence of suffrage and patriotism 

as stressed both in the parade and in the 

suffrage rally which followed, at which Mrs. 
Y. Morgan of Hutchison, Kansas, was 


ene of the speakers. 


Last Laughs 

“What's that you call your mule?” 

“T call him Corporation,” answered the old 
colored man. 

“How did you come to give him such a 
name?” 

“Fum studyin’ de animal and readin’ de 
Dat mule gets mo’ blame and abuse 
township, and goes 


papahs. 
dan anything else in de 
ahead havin’ his own way jes’ de same.” 


“So your husband is in the pageant, Mrs. 
Jones. I didn’t know that he belonged to the 
Church of England.” 

“No, mum, he don't. 3ut then, he’s very 
broad-minded, and he don’t mind being an 
ancient bishop in the cause of charity.” 

The writer’s child: “ Pa, what is penury?” 

The writer: “ Penury, my son, is the wages 





of the pen.” 


A little girl riding on the street car tendered 
the conductor half fare. “ How old are you, 
little girl?” he queried, handling her fare gin- 
gerly. She pursed her lips for a moment, then 
calmly dropped two more pennies into the con- 
ductor’s extended palm and replied: “ You have 
your fare, sir; my statistics are my own!” 


She: “ Marry a bright woman for success 
and a pretty woman for happiness,” you know. 

He: “Say, honey, you are just bigamy in 
the first degree! ’—Judge. 


Senator Simmons was discussing the pro- 
“ Mak- 


ing war-taxes,” he said, “isn’t pleasant work. 


posed war-tax on automobile-owners. 


It puts one in the position of the facetious 





BUY A LIBERTY BOND 





METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 
Prompt Delivery. 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory. 





Home-made Soups, Salads 
Fritters, Breads and Pastries 


Keep Yourself Fit and Your 
Pocketbook Fat 


DAILY LUNCHEON 12 TO 2, 30 CENTS 


THE SUFFRAGE RESTAURANT 


3 East 38th Street 
Near Fifth Avenue 











minister at Ocean Grove who took a little girl 
on his knee, and said: 
“*T don’t love you, Nellie.’ 
“All the ladies on the breeze-swept -veranda 
laughed, but little Nellie frowned and said: 
“*You’ve got to love me. You've got to.’ 
**Got to? How so?’ laughed the divine. 


“ese 


Because,’ said Nellie stoutly, ‘you've got 
to love them that hate you—and, goodness 
knows, I hate you.’”—Washington Star. 
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The Book Stall 


A Woman’s Story 


The duty of women in war is pretty well de- 
fined in a chance phrase by Helen Davenport 
Gibbons in her new book, “The Red Rugs of 
Tarsus.” In describing the many startling 
changes and ups and downs of her eventful 
married life, she says: “It is eight years that 
we have been inhabiting storm centres, and I 
have come to believe that my function is to 
create a normal home atmosphere in abnormal 
conditions.” 

There is much of human interest and charm 
in this collection of letters written to her mother 
by a gay young Bryn Mawr graduate who went 
out as a bride to Tarsus, to be an unofficial as- 
sistant with her husband to the American mis- 
sionaries. They were there during the mas- 
sacres of 1909, and she has gathered up and 
published the letters at this time, to stimulate 
interest in the Armenian relief fund. But quite 
apart from this, the book throws many curious 
side lights upon the woman question, at home 
and abroad. The young wife, bright, plucky, 
and versatile, was helpful in a thousand ways 
to her husband and neighbors. Her many-sided 
efficiency recalls the late Isabel C. Barrows. 
And always she had a keen eye out for the posi- 
tion of women. Of the head of the missionary 
college, she says: 

“Dr. Christie knows how to handle women 
to perfection. We are a small circle, and he 
says that wives must share in the faculty meet- 
ings. He declares that he wants our opinion 
and our advice, and that ‘the very best example 
set to the Orientals is to show them how we 
respect and defer to our women.’ But I know 
this is only half the truth. He takes us in, so 
that we won't be able to criticize decisions in 
which we had no part.” 

Again she says: “I enjoy ‘training the 
Turks.’ They let their wives walk while they 
ride. Sometimes the poor woman will have a 
child or some other load on her back. You can 
imagine they do not turn aside to give a woman 
the path, not even a foreign lady. Sometimes I 
jar their sensibilities by standing my horse 
sturdily in their path. It never enters their 
heads that I do not intend to turn out. When I 
rein up with the nose of my horse right in their 
face (they are generally on little donkeys), they 
have an awful shock. Reluctantly they give 
way to me, always looking injured and sur- 
prised. Sometimes they express their feelings 
in language that I fortunately cannot under- 
stand.” 

Of the houses, she says: “ Oriental houses 
are reticent, like the women who live in them. 
They are meant for animals and women, the 
animals on the ground floor and the women 
upstairs—both created and kept in captivity to 
work for man.” 

The early letters are full of fun, and lively 
interest in small things. Then comes the shadow 
of the impending massacre. The mission 
premises were crowded with refugees. One of 
the college students sat down beside Mrs. Gib- 
bons. “You are hungry,” said he. “Your 
future may be five minutes long. Your hus- 
band is missing. Maybe he is dead. Your 
baby is not born. You cannot defend yourself, 
or run away. You are just like an Armenian 
woman!” Still she kept her courage up. 

“Dr. Peeples and I dressed wounds. But 
Mother Christie stopped that on account of 
‘my condition.’ Afterwards we compromised. 
I installed a table inside my door and worked 


The Woman Citizen 





1. Adult labor. 


2. Wages— 

a. The highest prevailing rate of 
wages in the industry which 
the contract affects. 

b. Equal pay for equal work. 

c. Those trades where there is 
no wage standard whatsoever 
shall be placed in the hands of 
an adjustment committee. 

d. That all wages be adjusted 
from time to time to meet the 
increased cost of living—by 
this committee — and _ that 
other wage questions be sub- 
mitted to it. 


3. The eight-hour day. 





MEN AND WOMEN OF AMERICA!! 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE for the 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS of the 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR WAR WORK 


PETITION THE SECRETARY OF WAR AND THE COUNCIL 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE TO DEMAND THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARDS OF INDUSTRY FOR GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Adopted by the Delegates to the Sixth Biennial Convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Held in Kansas City, June 4 to 9, 1917. 


Write for pamphlet presenting full report of the Committee on W¥omen’s Work in Wartime 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ilinois 


4. One day rest in seven. 


5. Prohibition of night work for 
women. 


6. Standards of sanitation and fire 
protection. 


7. Protection against over-fatigue 
and industrial diseases. 


8. Prohibition of tenement house 
labor. 


9. Exemption from the call into 
industry of women having small 
children needing their care. 


10. Exemption from the call into 
industry of women two months 


before and after child birth. 





away, preparing medicines and dressings. I 
handed these out to the doctor on a tray, curving 
my wrist around the door jamb, and so was 
spared the pain of seeing the patients. I do 
not take stock in the popular notion that I 
might ‘mark the child!’ Only the pleasant 
things that happen to me can touch that child!” 

They got away to Mersina. When two ves- 
sels appeared with troops, her husband declared 
she must go down to see them land. 

“JT felt just as he did. Why couldn’t I go 
too? It didn’t seem to be ‘just the thing for 
one in my condition;’ but you know, mother, 
that I can’t live without exercise, and I have 
been impressing now for nearly a year on Her- 
bert two things: that I need out of doors as 
much as a fish needs water; and that I can go 
anywhere and do anything that he does. I shall 
never let him get the idea into his head that I 
am barred from phases of his life just because 
Iamawoman. Not a bit of it.” 

There is a certain youthful extravagance 
about this; but Mrs. Gibbons kept on making 
baby clothes for the many destitute children, 
and going out to rescue refugees by her courage 
and ingenuity, in the face of the most ghastly 
dangers. She wrote to her mother, “I cannot 
write the words needed to describe the fate of 
women in my condition at the hands of these 
fiends. Maybe some day I can tell you.” 

When at last her own baby had happily ar- 
rived, “the refugees in the compound celebrated 
by gathering on a roof below and singing. 
Some were sorry for us because it was not a 
boy, but, after all, if Madadama wanted a girl.” 

In a world where women are exposed to such 
things as are described in this book, they ought 
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A Boarding and 
2107 S Street, N. W., ay School for Girl 
Washington, D. C. D y f 


Regular High School and College Preparatory 
Courses, Special Certificate Courses; The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing,” Kindergarte: 
Normal Training, Domestic Science, 
Course, Parliamentary Law. 
Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL. B.. President, 
Author of “ Paul’s Parliamentary Law” 
and *“ The Heart of Blackstone” 


Pp Institute 


Business 








Rose Valley Sanitarium 


MEDIA, PENNA. 


Osteopathy and allied physiological methods 
used, including Scientific Dietetics. Milk 
Diet, Hydrotherapy, etc. Ideal for rest and 
recreation. 

turTH DEETER, D. O., Physician-in-charge 
Box H. MepiA, Pa. 











to have a voice in shaping conditions; and when 
they can do, and are daily doing, such heroic 
work, they deserve to have their votes counted 


A. 5. B 


Mr. Root Makes Suffrage Convert 


669 ATTENDED an anti-suffrage meetin: 

I last week, and am now convinced that 
I want to vote,” says Mrs. Charlotte O. Steber, 
of Utica, N. Y., prominent in Eastern Star ci: 
cles, in a letter to Mrs. James L. Jacobs, vic: 
chairman of the district, requesting suffrage 
literature. “I expected so much from M: 
Root, and he said so little; gave absolutely n 
reason or argument that one could accept. Th 
idea that we must give up our womanhood « 
homes to vote is so preposterous. I have had 
little time up to the present to give this matte: 
serious consideration, but now I shall be mor 
free, and I want to give a little thought and 
study to suffrage.” 
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will be even a few months hence. 


WR AEE cvs doen aendneenandewse 


2 x2 _ yds. for tables 42 to 48 in. wide 
2%x2% yds. for tables 50 to 54 in. wide 
2, x 2% yds. for tables 60 to 66 in. wide 
3 x3 yds. for tables 72 to 84 in. wide ..................5. 
Longer Cloths 


Napkins, all sizes from 16 to 31 in—$3.25 per dozen up to 64.50 according to size, pattern and quality. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


“The Linen Store” 
cadens Fifth Avenue, 


are abundantly supplied to meet every household linen need, notwithstanding all the difficulties of manufacture 
and transportation. Prices of necessity are continually advancing. They are undoubtedly lower now than they 





New York PeRiithen. > 


It is, therefore, the part of wisdom and thrift to fill your linen requirements 


at this time, whether for your own use or for Holiday Gifts. 


Table Cloths and Napkins 


$4.75, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50 to 21.00 
$5.25, 6.50, 7.00, 8.00 to 30.00 
$6.75, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00 to 40.00 
$19.50, 28.50, 32.50, 45.00 to 52.50 
in proportion 


Fancy Table Linens 


Madeira Embroidery 


GI: PB o's vesce sense se Sees $2.25 to 9.00 per doz. 
De SUNS havin ne caters seareneen $3.25 to 13.50 per doz. 
10-inch Doilies.......... 00.0 6s0000000+$4.50 to 21.00 per doz. 
24-inch Centerpieces................. $1.75 to 10.50 each 


$5.50, 6.25, 6.75, 7.50 up 


Send for new 


The infinite variety of this department prevents any adequate listing. 


Hemstitched Damask Cloths and Napkins 


PUR GEARD io os sien site eenis'sins .-$9.50, 6.75, 7.50 to 13.50 doz. 
Cloths, 36 to 54 inches square..............$1.75 to 8.50 each 
Luncheon and Dinner Sets, 2 to 4 yards long, 

$12.50 to 50.00 set 
A most interesting collection of Italian Needlework in 
Luncheon and Tea Sets, Tray Cloths, Scarfs, etc. 


lall Catalogue 











Buy a suffrage 
radiator cap 
for your car 


Designed by 
New York 
State Woman 
Suffrage 
Party. 


Order of the 


NATIONAL 
Woman 
SUFFRAGE 
PUBLISHING 
Co., 


171 MapIson 
AVENUE, 


New York. 
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A N AMERICAN NURSING WOMAN, who 
has taken the Chautauqua nursing 
course, wishes to do convalescent nurs- 
ing or take care of an old lady. Is known 
to Miss Blackwell, who recommends her 
as faithful, trustworthy, and kind. JAd- 
dress: MIsS IDA FLANDERS, CHILMARK, 
MAss. 





Alice H 
Official Lecturer for the National 
Women’s Trade Union League 
Formerly editor of “ Life and Labor,” and author of “ The 
Trade Union Vi’oman,” speaks on 


“WOMEN IN WAR-TIME INDUSTRIES” 

(England’s Experience and America’s Situation) 

“WORKING WOMEN AND THE VOTE” 
and other live subjects 


Courses to large or small groups on Women in Industry, 
Women and Civics, The Woman Movement. Four or six 
lectures in each course, as desired. 

Engagements booked for the Middle West through Florence 
J. Hoover, 220 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For all other states through The Players, 162 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, George N, Whipple, Manager. 











ARMENIAN POEMS 


Rendered into English Verse by ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


For sale for the benefit of the Armenian Relief Fund, by 
W. Nesbitt Chambers, Room 616, Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass. Price $1.50. 

Lord Bryce calls the book | “a most interesting product 
of Armenian poetical genius.” 

Miss Alice Fletcher, writing of the meeting of a Literary 
Society in Washington, D. C., said: 

“T read on that occasion several of your beautiful trans- 
lations of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the 
interest and enthusiasm they evolved. There were many 
learned and famous folk there. Armenian poetry was a 
new realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
Armenian people in a new manner, along new lines.” 
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THE COUNTRY IS 
ASKING OF WOMEN 
SERVICE 


Farmers 
Mechanics 

Nurses 

Doctors 

Munition Makers 
Yeomen 

Bell Boys 
Messengers 

Army Cooks 
Ambulance Drivers 


Men’s Substitutes in 
Industry and Trade 


Advisors to the Council 
of National Defense 


AND 


THE COUNTRY IS 
GETTING IT! 


“4S A WAR MEASURE” 








WOMEN ARE 
ASKING OF THE 
COUNTRY 








ENFRANCHISEMENT 















ARE THE WOMEN 





GOING TO GET IT? 









